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Introduction 

The new Anglican Bishop of Birmingham 
has pubHshed a sixpenny edition of a 
book originally put forth by him in 1888, 
Roman Catholic Claims. The cheap 
issue is evidently meant to serve as a 
popular deterrent against '* secession " 
to Rome. The contents are very mis- 
cellaneous, but one point strikes me 
as salient and capital. It is this dilemma : 
either the Papal Church, the Bishop 
argues, existed in early centuries abso- 
lutely developed as it is now in govern- 
ment and in creed, or it must be 
repudiated as making unauthorized addi- 
tions to the revelation of Christ. It is 
the old Protestant argument. Newman 
met it with his Essay on Development. 
Bishop Gore will hear of no develop- 
ment of doctrine, only of doctrinal 
language and of practices ; and in point 
of practice he seems unwilling to allow 
that Church government can ever 
develop. The principal aim of these 

7 



8 DEVELOPMENT 

few pages is to advocate development 
in Newman's sense, especially the develop- 
ment of Papal power alike in theory 
and in practice. I have touched in the 
sequel upon a few " claims ' * made by 
the Bishop in incrimination of Rome, 
such as that of Anglican Ordinations. 

I start from this position. In Christ 
there were not two persons, as Nestorius 
maintained, but one person in two 
natures : one Christ, not two, and He 
was God made man. Christ established 
a society, a spiritual kingdom. He did 
not do this blindly. He was not as a 
man ignorant. He could say much 
better than St. Paul, '*As a wise archi- 
tect I have laid the foundation " (i Cor. 
iii. lo). That foundation He declared 
(Matt. xvi. i8). " He Himself knew 
what He was about to do " (John vi. 6). 
He had an eye to futurity, and to the 
effects of His words in the future, He 
"in whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden " (Col. 
ii. 3)^ He who is, *' yesterday and to- 
day, the same also for ever" (Heb. xiii. 
8). He planned the constitution of His 
Kingdom from the first. He made it 
a monarchy under Himself and an 
earthly viceroy. ^ He designated the 
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viceroy, and marked the line of suc- 
cession. But meaning to create a 
Kingdom, or Spiritual State, , He fell in 
with that law of Political Science, which 
rules that "constitutions are not -made, 
but grow." 'He came not to undo law, 
but to fulfil it (Matt. v. 17, 18), even the 
law of nature and human society. 
Though the constitution of the Church 
was clear in His mind, and was indicated 
to His Apostles with such clearness as 
He saw fit, He did not care to have 
the constitution all put into active 
operation from the first, but He arranged 
for it to grow into full operation ; and so it 
did grow in the fulness of time under the 
guidance of His ever-presiding Spirit. 
The monarchy worked imperfectly at 
first, as eveiything works imperfectly in 
an infant society. Every earthly power 
has been consolidated under difficulties. 
Christ wished the Papal monarchy to be 
no exception to the rule, for though not 
earthly, as being de jure the direct insti- 
tution of Christ, still it is a power on 
earth. The Church, we may say so with all 
reverence, had her " nursery troubles." 
And as of the theory and practice of 
Papal control, so of all other ecclesi- 
astical dogmas and sacraments. The 
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rule is (i) revelatioft, or institution, by 
Christ; (2) development more or less 
accelerated. Much more might be said 
on this theme : some more of it appears 
in the following pages. 



DEVELOPMENT : 

THOUGHTS ON BISHOP GORE^S 
"ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS" 

§ I. The Heritage of the Past 

^^The Rotfian Church has dragged along 
with her as a heritage of the past from which 
she cannot break, a ^ rule of faith ^^ which 
makes a new dogma once for all equivalent 
to a false dogma. It has therefore been 
forced upon her to maintain that dogmas 
which have been rendered necessary by the 
accentuation of author ity, or by the exigencies 
of popular devotions which it was not possible 
or expedient to restrain ^ such as Papal In- 
fallibility and Supremacy^ the Immaculate 
Conception and the doctrine of Indulgences^ 
are portions of primitive Christianity, at 
least in substance " (p. 12). 

A Catholic replies that they are 
legitimate developments of primitive 
Christianity. The Bishop practically 
does away with the theory of develop- 
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ment of doctrine. He allows only a 
development of terminology. (See pp. 

38, 39, 44, 56, 57, 58.) , , 

" The later Church can never know what the 

early Church did not. She could never have 
substantially clearer light . . . than the 
Church of the second century had, . . . What 
for our discipline was left obscure at first 
must remain obscure^^ (P-44)- "-^'^ the sense 
thai would make the obligatory Christian 
doctrine^ or common rule of faith^ a germ 
developing in content and extent, we exclude 
development " (p. 59). 

For this exclusion of development, as 
development is understood in Newman's 
great essay, Bishop Gore appeals con- 
fidently to Vincent of Lerins and his test 
of Catholic truth, quod semper y quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus ; and seeing that such 
things as Indulgences, the Immaculate 
Conception, and Papal Infallibility have 
not been held always, everywhere, 
and by all Catholics, he argues that they 
cannot be truths of Catholic faith. 

Let us dwell on Vincent of Lerins (a.d. 
430), to whom Bishop Gore pins his faith. 
Why to Vincent of Lerins, an obscure 
monk, possibly a bond fide semi- Pelagian, 
rather than to Pope St. Leo, his contem- 
porary ? However, **to Vincent thou hast 
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appeared, to Vincent thou shalt go." 
Cardinal Franzelin, De Divina Tradiiione 
el Scripiura, thesis ix., coroll. i. ; thesis 
xii., schol. i. ; and thesis xxiv., as quoted 
by Bishop Gore ; and with him Father 
Pesch, Praeledionesj vol. i. § 453 ; will have 
it that Vincent^s quod semper ^ quod uhiqiie^ 
quod ah omnibus^ affords only a positive 
criterion of Catholic truth, so that what- 
ever has been believed always, everywhere, 
and by all Catholics, is of faith ; but not 
a negative criterion, /.^., it does not pre- 
clude a truth being of Cathohc faith, 
although it has not been believed always, 
everywhere, and by all. Against these 
two venerable authorities I am inclined to 
hold with Bishop Gore that '^Vincent un- 
doubtedly meant to make his rule an 
exclusive lesl ; he excludes (cc. 20, 28), 
not only what is * contrary to' (conlra)^ 
but also what is * beside ' (praeler)^ the 
original deposit" (p. 59). These are Vin- 
cent's words : " Whatever he (the faith- 
ful Christian) knows the Catholic Church 
to have held universally and from olden 
time, that alone he decides ought to be 
held and believed ; but whatever new 
and unheard-of doctrine he perceives to 
have been stealthily introduced by some 
one individual beside all or against all, 
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that he understands to represent not 
religion, but rather temptation '' (c. 20). 
'^ Whatever opinion any one adopts away 
from all, or even contrary to all, though 
the man be a saint and doctor, or even a 
confessor and martyr, let that take rank 
among singular and secret and private 
vapourings ; let it have no share in the 
dignity and authority of a common and 
public and generally accepted tenef 
(c. 28).^ 

Vincent remarks that this, his canon, 
has its application at the first rise and 
earliest stage of a new heretical opinion. 
^' Heresies are not always to be assailed 
in this way, nor are all heresies thus to be 
met, but only new and fresh heresies at 
their first origin."^ Clearly Vincent's 

^ ^^ Qtiidquid tiiiivcrsaliter antiqtiitus Ecclesiam 
Catholicam tcnttisse cognoverit, id solum sibi 
tenendum credendumquc deccrnii : quidquid vera 
ah aliquo dciiiccps uuo praeter omnes vel contra 
omnes novum et inanditum subindici senscrit^ id 
non ad rdigioncm sod ad tcntationem potius in- 
tclligit pcrtinere " (c. 20). " Quidquid vero quamvis 
lite sanctus et doctuSy quamvis confessor et martyr^ 
praeter omnes aut etiam contra omnes senserit, id 
inter proprias et occultas et privatas opiniuficulas 
a communis ac publicae ac generalis scntentiae 
auctoritatc sccrctum sit'' (c. 28). 

^ " Neque semper neque omnes haereses hoc modo 
impugnandae suntf sed novitiad recentcsque tan- 
tummodo cum primum scilicet exoriuntnr'' (c. 28). 
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words have no application in our day to 
such a doctrine as the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which w«is the ^* common and 
public and generally accepted tenet" of 
the greater portion of Christendom for 
centuries before it was defined. We 
shall see presently that his words never 
really bore at all upon that doctrine, not 
even in the earliest stages of its history 
— although at that time they might have 
been quoted against it with some plausi- 
bility.^ What Vincent had in his mind to 
condemn was something very different 
from a clearer recognition of the preroga- 
tives of the Holy See or of the Blessed 
Virgin, as the following passage shows. 
He represents his adversaries saying : 
** Come ye silly fools of the common sort 
called Catholics, and learn the true faith 
which none but us understands ; the truth 
which has lain hid for many ages, but has 
recently been laid bare and shown forth : 
but learn stealthily and secretly : you will 

' Dr. Pusey in his Eirenicon, Note B, pp. 351 
sq., quotes a number of Bishops, whose replies 
to Pius IX's inquiries were adverse to the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception. Of 
these the Archbishops of Rouen, Bourges, and 
Dublin, with the Bishops of Evreux and Cervia, 
and the Vicar-Apostolic of Mysore, i^round their 
objections on the Vincentian canon. 
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find the lesson interesting. And when 
you have learnt it, teach it privately^ that 
the world may not |iear, that the Church 
may not know : f ot to few is it granted to 
grasp the secret of such a mystery " 

(c. 2l).' 

There are Christians in all ages wiser 
than their mother the Catholic Church. 
For some she moves not fast enough, for 
others it is a fault that she moves at all. 
Vincent^s words might well be alleged 
against views like those put forward by 
Giinther in i860, and condemned by 
Pius IX and by the Vatican Council : 
which (sess. 3, can. 3) anathematized the 
saying that '' in time, by the progress of 
science, a new sense may have to be 
assigned to dogmas proposed by the 
Church, different from that which the 
Church has hitherto understood and at 
present understands.'' But the develop- 
ments of doctrine in regard of Papal 

* " Venite insipicntes ct miseii, qui viilgo Catho- 
lici vocaminiy ct discitc vcram fidem^ quam praetet 
nos niillus intelligitf quae multis ante saeculis latuit, 
nupervero rcvelafa et ostcusa est: scd discitc furtim 
atque sccrctim^ delectahit cnim vos. Cum didis- 
ceritiSy latenter docetCj ne muudus audiat, ne 
Ecclcsia, sciat ; paucis namquc concessum est tanti 
mysterii capcre secretum''^ (c. 21). 
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Infallibility and our Lady^s immaculate 

prerogative not only suffer no hindrance 

from Vincent^s Commonitomwiy nay, they 

are actually allowed for there. We turn 

to chapter xxiii. of that work. Bishop 

Gore says : ** The whole chapter should 

be read " (p. 56). We do read the whole, 

and devour it with appetite, certain 

words especially which the Bishop has 

thought unnecessary for quotation. 

Vincent says, he welcomes development 

of doctrine, " provided it be a true 

advance, of faith, and not a change: for 

the advance of a being is the enlargement 

of that being upon its own lines, but a 

change would mean its transformation 

into something else. If the shape and 

hue of man is changed into some figure 

not of its own kind ; if there be any 

addition to the number of limbs, or 

diminution of that number; then the whole 

body must either perish, or become a 

monster, or anyhow be weakened and 

maimed. Men have the same number of 

limbs as children. Any constituent parts 

of man that are brought out as age ripens 

into maturity y are already put forth in him 

beforehand genninally ; thus in elderly 

people there is no new feature afterwards 

produced that had not previously been 
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latent in them while they were still chil- 
dren.'' ^ 

Dogma^ then, is not a set of dead 
crystallized notions, only the verbal 
setting of which can ever be changed, 
as though one were to move a collection 
of minerals from one case and rearrange 
them in another : such is the view of 
Protestantism and Jansenism, ever un- 
availingly harking back from the living 
present to early ages ; and such I 
regret to say is the Protestant attitude 
assumed in this inquiry by Dr. Pusey, 
Canon Liddon, and Bishop Gore. But 
according to Vincent of Lerins, according 
to John Henry Newman, and according 
to the rule which has guided the Catholic 
Church in her definitions, dogma lives 
and thrives as an infant growing to man- 

* " Ut verc profcctus sit illefidciy non pcrmutatio ; 
siquidcm ad profectum pertiuct lit in semetipsam 
unaquaequc res amplificetur^ ad permutationem vera 
ut aliquid ex uno in alitid permutetur : qwa si 
humana species in aliquant deinceps non sui generis 
vertaiur effigiem^ ant certe addaiur quippiam ntcm- 
hramm nnmero vel detrahatnr^ necesse est ut tottint 
corpus vel intcrcidat^ vel prodigiosum fiaty vel certc 
dehilitetur. Qiiot parvnlornm artuS^ tot virorum : 
et si qua ilia sunt quae aevi maturioris aetate pari- 
untury jam in seminis ratione proserta stinty ut 
nihil novum postca proferatur in senibus quod non in 
pnerisjam antca latitaverit " (c. 23.) 
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hood, or (to apply St. Paulas words, 
written of the Church on earth, a state 
still of faith^ not of vision) dogma grows 
as to a perfect man^ to the measure of the 
full stature of Christ (Eph. iv. 13). The 
Church can teach nothing as of faith that 
is radically new, nothing, that was not 
even in apostolic times jam in seminis 
ratione prosertmn^ and antea latitansj as 
Vincent says.* It is simply not true, it is 
inconsistent with the definitions of Nice, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and with the 
building up of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation, to affirm (with the Bishop,* 
p. 44) that " what for our discipline was 
left obscure at first, must remain obscure." 
The Bishop must be alive to the curious 
fact that in this particular question of the 
development of doctrine the whole stream 
of modern thought runs with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is tearing from 
from their moorings the anchored argo- 
sies of the old Protestant theology. 
Indeed, the danger is, and great danger, 
of the current running too strong, and 
sweeping even some Catholics too far. 

* On the early undeveloped latency of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, see 
Oxford ami Cambrid^ilc Conferences, 1900, 190 1, 
pp. 76-88, 
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The definition of the Vatican Council 
against Giinther, quoted above, seems a 
providential warning against a danger 
that grows more and more threatening. 
We are threatened with too much 
development, with abnormal growths. 
Still we must develop ; who shall save us 
from excess? ''The grace of God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ," says St. 
Paul, albeit in another context (Rom. vii. 
25). But our Saviour tells us expressly 
what this grace is — this '' developing 
grace," as we might call it. It is the 
continued presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church, guiding her official action in 
questions of doctrine. '* He (the Father) 
will give you another Comforter to abide 
with you for ever, the Spirit of truth : . . . 
He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you. ... I have yet many 
things to say to you, but you cannot bear 
them now ; but when the Spirit of truth 
shall come. He will teach you all truth " 
(John xiv. 16, 17, 26 ; xvi. 12, 13). 

Under this brooding, life-giving present 
influence of the Holy Ghost, the Church 
still teaches the faith as it has been held 
semper et ubique et ah omnibus — as it has 
ever been held by all Catholics, not, in- 
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deed, always explicitly, but as they have 
ever held it by implication, even those 
portions of it which some of them at times 
have in set terms denied — as St. Bernard 
and St. Thomas Aquinas seem prima 
facie to deny the Immaculate Conception, 
and as orthodox Gallican bishops of the 
seventeenth century denied Papal Infalli- 
* bility, and yet the Vatican Council defined 
it. Bossuet, while denying Innocent XI's 
infallibility, held firm in his mind as a 
truth of faith the infallibility of the 
Church under the continued presidency 
of Peter's See. But that truth, as given 
by God, contained, though Bossuet did 
not see it, the infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff. Had the Bishop of Meaux seen 
it as we see it, he would have been eager 
to accept it. When Bossuet denied 
Papal Infallibility, and when St. Bernard 
denied (if he did deny) the Immaculate 
Conception, neither doctrine had been 
clearly, distinctly and accurately explored. 
All the learning of the Vatican Council in 
1870 was required to mark off and exclude 
the gift of revelation from Papal Infalli- 
bility. In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the ** passive and active conceptions" 
of Mary were both involved in discussion : 
the difference between the ^* debt of con- 
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tracting " original sin and the ** actual 
contraction" of it, a distinction now 
familiar to theologians, had then no 
general recognition. 

Bishop Gore says well enough : " There 
has has been a great deal taught in the 
Church from time to time that was not 
truth. If the truth has always been 
taught, yet it has sometimes been clouded 
by error. On all showing, the infallibility 
of the Church is not inconsistent with a 
great deal of error being also taught 
within her pale " (p. 74). Yes, by private 
doctors, but not, as the Bishop says, 
"taught authoritatively."' Upon these 
unauthoritative opinions delivered against 
what has afterwards been ruled a truth of 
faith, we may recur for an explanation 
to Cardinal Franzelin, De Traditione. He 
instances three stages in the development 
of a dogma that was not clear, distinct, 
and explicitly held from the first, as the 

' The Bishop refers to Eugenius IV's Insinic- 
Hon to the Armenians^ where it is said that a 
priest is ordained by the giving of the chalice and 
paten. Catholics reply : (i) that the said Instruc- 
tion is disciplinary, not doctrinal : (2) that it is not 
altogether certain in the Western Church, since 
the introduction of the rite in question, that the 
mere imposition of hands without that rite would 
be sufficient to make a priest. 
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Resurrection was. First, the tradition is 
vague, unformulated, latent in some more 
general tradition of wider amplitude, from 
which it is not yet disentangled and set 
apart. In the second stage, the dogma is 
thought out and stated, usiially imperfectly 
and inaccurately, and provokes contra- 
diction. In the third and final stage, the 
dogma is accurately and explicitly formu- 
lated, and in that form gradually wins 
universal acceptance in the Church : 
opposition dies down, till the dogma at 
last comes to be defined as of faith. 
Bishop Gore is no stranger to the philo- 
sophy which teaches that contradictions, 
each of them an imperfect truth, meet 
finally in a higher unity of truth, full, 
adequate, and complete. It is a case of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

When r call a definition of faith 
** adequate,'* I can refer only to such 
adequacy as is possible in our mortal 
state. AH definitions, canons, and creeds 
are very inadequate expressions of the 
truth that is seen in the vision of God in 
heaven. The relation of the Church on 
earth (Ecclesia docens^ diacens, credens) to 
the Church in heaven (Ecclesia videns) is 
this, that as the one passes into the other 
it is found that, while there is nothing to 
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unsay of what was magisterially taught, 
there is much more to say ; and the addi- 
tion, like a considerable addition to a 
building, may give the whole structure 
quite a new aspect. But it is an addition 
on the same lines, rei in semetipsam 
amplification to borrow Vincent of Lerins's 
terminology, and therefore should rather 
be called a ^' completion " than an " addi- 
tion." Such also in its way is any genuine 
development of doctrine that takes place 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church on earth. What the Fathers 
said with one common Catholic consent, 
is never unsaid in any later stage of 
Catholic teaching, but it is said more 
philosophically, more completely, with 
still further embodiment of Catholic truth, 
and with a nearer approximation to " the 
truth as it is in Jesus " (Eph. iv. 21), to 
that " breastplate of doctrine and truth " 
which was *' upon the breast of Aaron at 
his going into the holy place before the 
Lord " (Exod. xxviii. 30), but is much 
more in the Heart of Jesus, our " great 
high priest who hath penetrated the 
heavens " (Heb. iv. 14), ^'in whom are all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
hidden" (Col. ii. 3). 
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§ 2. Consentient Witness 

" When Tertullian confronts the Gnostics 
with the consent of the different Churches who 
derived their life and doctrine from the 
Apostles^ in a creed the opposite of theirs; when 
he bids them attend to this consent of Corinth^ 
EphesuSj and Rome ; when he asks in one 
of his incomparable epigrams whether it is 
probable that so many Churches of such 
importance should have hit by an accident 
of error upon an identical creed ; and adds 
that what is found the same amongst so 
many can owe its identity only to its being 
received by all from a single source ; it is 
obvious that he is viewing the Churches 
authority as based on the convergence of 
independent testimonies, . . . Here then is a 
clear intelligible principle of consentient 
witness, eliminating local and individual 
peculiarities^ and it must be allowed to be 
the principle of the Fathers in general and of 
Ecumenical Councils. . . . Thus when the 
Popes began to speak of the * secret stores ' of 
divine truth farcanaj committed to the See 
of Peter y upon which she can draw so as to be 
the central oracular voice of Christendom^ 
giving replies to the Church in her need^ they 
are beginning to speak in a quite new strain 
and to give the Churches authority a new 
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meaning. And it must be observed thai this 
Papal idea of a central voice^ while it is the 
natural expression of the idea ofpromulgative 
authority^ and falls in with the general 
imperialist tendencies in the Roman Churchy 
is disastrous to the Churches functions as a 
consentient witness '' (pp. 40-44). 

These pages are almost the best thing 
in the book. Before, however, discussing 
them and the important truth which they 
contain, I propose two questions — 

(a) Suppose this method of "con- 
sentient witness " were tried at the pre- 
sent day, should all bodies of professing 
Christians be called as witnesses ? And 
if any, e.g,^ the Dissenters, should be left 
out as schismatic, upon what principle ? 
The principle of communion with one 
central authority is easy and obvious, 
but that principle cannot be accepted by 
Bishop Gore. 

(6) To how many truths of " common 
Christianity " would all the beneficed 
clergymen of the Church of England at 
this hour bear a "consentient witness" ? 

I offer no answer to these questions, 
but, passing them by, I admit that the 
consentient witness of a number of epis- 
copal Churches, all in communion with 
one another, forms a theological evidence 
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of the highest value. I further affirm that 
this evidence of consentient witness has 
ever been carefully collected and regarded 
with high appreciation by the Roman 
See. In the lirst eight centuries we con- 
tinually read of the Roman Pontiff calling 
local councils *of the bishops nearest to 
hand, and promulgating doctrines upon 
their concurrent advice, sacro approbanie 
coiiciliOf as the phrase in after-time came 
to run. Let us come to post-tridentine 
times. In the early eighteenth century 
Pope Clement XI was occupied with the 
Jansenist controversy. Never was wolf in 
sheep's clothing so cunningly arrayed as 
the Jansenist. Antiquity, piety, logical 
cohesion of doctrine, rigour of discipline, 
elegant phraseology, the adhesion of many 
earnest souls — above all, the great name 
of St. Augustine — all these advantages 
were claimed for Jansenism, and claimed 
with no little show of reason. What did 
Pope Clement ? He sat on no oracular 
seat alone away from others. He called 
meeting after meeting of cardinals, 
bishops, and theologians. He diligently 
ascertained the traditional mind of the 
Church, and then published it to the world 
in the Bulls Vineam Domini and Unigenilus, 
Jansenism was marked for all time as a 
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heresy. Pius IX took the opinion of all 
the bishops of the Church before defining 
the Immaculate Conception ; they testified, 
as their extant letters expressly state, to 
the faith of their several sees. Newman 
says somewhere that a Popje does not pen 
infalHble decrees in his travelling dress at 
a wayside inn. He means that, in the 
ordinary providence of God, the Papal 
prerogative of Infallibility is not exercised 
in isolation from all advisers. No doubt, 
the Pope alone is judge how much con- 
sultation is necessary in each particular 
case before speaking authoritatively ; and 
no utterance, otherwise bearing all the 
marks of being ex cathedra^ can be set 
aside on the plea of its having been hastily 
uttered without sufficient advice taken. 
But though that is so, the Popes in the 
past have always been solicitous to collect 
the concurrent witness of the Churches 
before deciding pubhcly on points of 
faith ; and no Catholic who knows Rome 
has any doubt but that the same will be 
their procedure to the end of time. The 
head of a body does not act in isolation. 

Moreover, what the Pope defines is not 
truth simply, but revealed truth — the faith 
once given to the saints (Jude 3), the faith 
kept in the tradition of the Church, and 
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especially in the tradition of the Apostolic 
See and the declarations of his prede- 
cessors. The Pope reads the mind of the 
Church, and infallibly declares it. He 
does not read it in the heavens ; he is not 
possessed of it by special revelation ; he 
gathers it, and has gathered it all his life 
long, from the conversation of his fellow- 
priests, and from the books of the Christian 
Law — the Bible, the Fathers, theologians, 
decrees of Councils and of previous Popes. 
If there is one priest more than another 
who is solicitous about the concurrent 
testimony of the Churches, and has at his 
command the best means of ascertaining 
it, it is the Bishop of Rome. 

The parallel between the Papacy and 
the Delphic Oracle, which Bishop Gore 
insinuates, no good Roman theologian can 
allow. The Papacy is *^ assisted " ; it is 
not the recipient of revelations. The 
Pope is not officially imbued with truth 
straight from heaven ; he comes to know 
the traditional theology of the Church by 
study and inquiry, as other men also 
come to know it. He may be learned, or 
he may be ignorant : but there is a Power 
above him, a Providence watching over 
him, which prevents his making mistakes 
in faith or morals when he opens his 
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mouth to instruct the whole Church. It 
is true that tlie phrase oraculum pontifidum 
makes its appearance in Roman docu- 
ments.^ Nevertheless the term is rhetorical 
rather than theological. You must allow 
for rhetoric in any document emanating 
from Italy, except the answers of the 
Roman Congregations, which are brief 
and matter-of-fact to a degree. There is 
Protestant rhetoric also, which the new 

' Thus the fifth Breviary lesson for the Feast of 
St. Ignatius Loyola : cotisfatis omnium sensiiSf ctiam 
poutificio confirmatus oraculo^Dcnm stent alios aliis 
tcmporibus sanctos viros^ ita Luihcro ejusdcmque 
fcmporis haercticis Ignatium ei institutam ab eo 
socidatem objccissc, which, however, is no matter 
of faith. Better still, as referring to an infallible 
utterance, from the sixth Lesson for the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception : Dciparae autem Vir- 
ginis in sua Conccptionc de tetcrrimo humani 
generis hoste victoriam^ qnam divina eloquia^ vener- 
anda iraditiOy perpetuus Ecelesiae sensus^ singnlaris 
Episcopomm acfidelium conspiratio^insignia quoqne 
Summorum Pontificum acta atquc constitutiones 
mirificc jam illustrabanty Pius Nonus Pontifex 
MaximuSf totins Ecelesiae votis annucnSj statuit 
supremo sno atque infallibili oraculo solemniter 
proclamare. If Pius IX on this solemn occasion 
had been minded to speak as from an oracular 
tripod what heaven whispered in his ear, he need 
not have concerned himself about "Holy Writ, 
venerable tradition, the sense of the Church, the 
agreement of bishops and faithful, the declarations 
of Sovereign Pontiffs," his predecessors, 
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Bishop of Birmingham would be most 
anxious to distinguish from Anglican 
thedogy. 

At the same time one need not deny 
that at the epoch of the Vatican Council 
there was, among some few persons, a 
disposition manifested to regard the Pope 
as the official recipient of divine communi- 
cations, and giving ** oracles " of doctrine 
from heaven. This tendency was not 
taken up by the assembled Fathers. 
Their decree, that the Pope, speaking ex 
cathedra^ " is vested with that infallibility 
wherewith Christ has been pleased to 
endow His Church," and that therefore 
"his decrees are irreformable of them- 
selves, and not because of the consent of 
the Church," is far from setting up the 
Pope as the infaUible exponent of a reve- 
lation all his own. History has ever 
shown, and (we believe) history will ever 
show, the Pope taking counsel with his 
brethren (not necessarily in Council assem- 
bled) before he defines. The Pope speaks 
the last word, but not the only word : the 
other bishops also are ** judges of faith/' 
indices jidei. It is, as I have said already, 
for the Pope to decide how much previous 
counsel he will take with his brethren in 
the episcopate before he proceeds to rule 
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a point of faith as Universal Pastor : nor 
can any such rule of his be set aside on 
the ground that he has not consulted 
sufficiently. When he has thus spoken, 
we need not wait and look round to see 
whether the rest of the episcopate will fall 
in with the Papal decision or not. The 
decision is already of complete authority, 
and bishops, singly and collectively, are 
as much bound .to fall in with it as the 
humblest of the faithful. But nothing of 
all this means that the Pope knows the 
faith privately, and teaches it irrespec- 
tively of the bishops — irrespectively of 
tradition, including the tradition of his 
own See. There is a Providence over the 
Pope that he shall not behave unecdesias- 
tically in his official teaching : that is to 
say, otherwise than as chief member of a 
body, a head in vital contact with an 
organism. Gallicanism is dead, but Oracu- 
lism, as we may call it, does not reign in 
its stead. 



5 3. The Bible Only 

^^ The Bible does not stand alone as giving 
the Christian rule of faith ^ but the Bible 
interpreted by the Church. The Spirit in 
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the society interprets the Spirit in the hooks '^ 
(p. 6i). 

Here, as on a number of other points, 
Bishop Gore holds sound Catholic doc- 
trine. But he proceeds to defend the Angli- 
can Article VI., that ^* whatsoever is not 
read therein (in Scripture), nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation." Side by side 
with this Article let us set the words of 
the Council of Trent (Sess. iv.) : — (This 
Holy Synod) ** seeing that this truth and 
discipline is contained in written books, 
and in unwritten traditions which were 
received by the Apostles from the mouth 
of Christ Himself, or were handed down 
by the Apostles from the dictation of the 
Holy Ghost, and so have reached us . . . 
receives and venerates with equal affec- 
tion of piety and reverence, as well all 
the books of the Old and New Testament 
... as also these same traditions belong- 
ing both to faith and morals, as being 
either received from the mouth of Christ, 
or dictated by the Holy Ghost, and pre- 
served by continual succession in the 
Catholic Church." 

Bishop Gore (p. 67, note) draws a dis- 

3 
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tinction to which Catholic controversialists 
have not sufficiently attended, between 
articles of faith and points of disciplinary 
practice. The former, he contends, are 
all to be found in Scripture plus the 
Church's interpretation. Some of the 
latter, he admits, are enshrined in tradi* 
tions alone and are not in Scripture. This 
distinction sufficiently explains sundry 
quotations from the Fathers commonly 
alleged by Catholics. But it does not 
explain — although the Bishop says it 
does, but he does not quote — St. John 
Chrysostom (horn. 4 in 2 Thess.) writing 
on the text, '^ Hold fast the traditions 
which ye have been taught either by 
word or by letter from us" (2 Thess. ii. 
15) as follows : ^' They did not learn all 
things by letter, but many things also 
without writing ; nevertheless both the 
one and the other are equally worthy of 
belief {a^ioiriara) : SO then let us consider 
also the tradition of the Church to be 
worthy of belief {aEtmrurroy) : it is a tradition, 
inquire no further." 

To go round to the back of Bishop 
Gore's book, to a work which has supplied 
materials for it, we find in Dr. Pusey's 
Eirenicon, note A, a long list of Fathers 
quoted as saying that nothing need be 
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held as of faith which is not in Holy 
Scripture. We cannot deny that sundry 
of his quotations are to the point, and 
that the Fathers do sometimes use 
^gusLge resembling that of the Anglican 
Article VI. Thus : TertuUian, adv. Her- 
mogenem, c. 22, " Let Hermogenes* shop 
show that it is written. If it is not 
written, let them fear that woe allotted to 
such as add or take away." [Apoc. xxii. 
18, 19]. 

Origan, in Levit, hom, 5, quoted by 
Bishop Gore, p. 66. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech, 4 and 5, 
quoted by Bishop Gore, p. 68. 

St. Basil, De Spir. S. c. 7, n. 16 : '' But 
this does not suffice us, that it is the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers ; for they too followed 
the mind of Scripture, taking as their 
ftrst principle those testimonies from Scrip- 
ture." St. Basil, Rule 80, c. 22 : " Every- 
thing which is without the God-inspired- 
Scripture, being not of faith, is sin.'' 

St. Jerome, adv. Helvid, n. 19 : " As we 
do not deny what is written, so what is 
not written we reject." 

St. Augustine, hom. 49 in Joan. : " Only 
those things were selected to be written, 
which were seen to suffice for the salva- 
tion of them that believe." 
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Bishop Gore has possessed himself of 
a " certainty that Ultramontane writers 
will always be found manipulating facts 
and making out a case " (pp. 111-113). I 
have therefore brought up Dr. Pusey to 
reinforce the Bishop, and set forth, for all 
that it is worth, the case on behalf of the 
sufficiency of Scripture. Now what can 
be said on behalf of the Tridentine de- 
cree ? These things among others. 

1. A written word, being more definite, 
is more useful in argument than an un- 
written one. In the earlier centuries the 
traditions of the Church were not reduced 
to writing and explicitly formularized, 
as they are now. Amid a mass of tradi- 
tion comparatively vague it would be 
easy for heresy to insinuate itself. There- 
fore it was a point of the controver- 
sial strategy of the Fathers to pin their 
adversaries to the very words of Scrip- 
ture. 

2. The husk and shell of the Judaism 
from which it had emerged, hung long 
about the Church. Now it was the way 
of the Jews to determine questions 
authoritatively by a text of their law, 
saying, " It is written.*' 

3. The doctrine that Scripture contains 
all things necessary to be believed unto 
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salvation, is itself not in Scripture ; and, 
if true at all, is known only by tradition. 

4. All truths of faith are in Scripture 
either explicitly or, to borrow Vincent of 
Lerins's phrase, " germinally latent " there 
{in seminis ralione proserta^ Comm. c. 
23). The truths germinally latent are 
developed and brought out by ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and gradually set in definite, 
explicit, dogmatic formulas. In this 
wider explanation, you may find in Holy 
Writ the whole Creed of Pius IV with 
the Vatican Decrees. Thus the doctrine 
of Purgatory is latent in i Cor. iii. 15 ; 
that of Indulgences in 2 Cor. ii. 5-1 1 ; 
the Immaculate Conception in Gen. iii. 
15 ; Apoc. xii. 1-6. Papal Infallibility is 
latent, and something more than latent, 
in Matt. xvi. 18, Luke xxii. 32, with 
other texts. These latent potentiaUties 
would never be developed but for 
tradition. As the tradition expands, the 
meaning of the text grows with it. 
Development of doctrine acts likes a 
magnifying-glass upon minute Scripture 
indications. • 

That Scripture, considered as the word 
of God and not of man, contains, accord- 
ing to the mind of its Divine Author, latent 
potentialities of meaning that are far from 
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obvious, is a thesis demonstrable from 
Holy Scripture itself. Let any man read 
Exodus xxxiv. 29-35, and consider whether 
he finds there any indication of the fact 
that the Jews as a nation shall be blind to 
Messiah until the latter days of the world ? 
Yet that is the lesson which St. Paul draws 
from those verses (2 Cor. iii. 13-16).' 
An allegorical interpretation, no doubt, 
but an allegory intended by the Holy 
Spirit. Would any one gather from 
Genesis xxi. 9-13, that the Christian 
people was to be free from the yoke of 
the Jewish ceremonial law, which is St. 
PauPs argument thereupon (Gal. iv. 21-31)? 
Or, to come to a greater than Paul, who 
would have seen in the words spoken to 
Moses, " I am the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob " 
(Exod. iii. 6), an argument for the 
resurrection of the body, to which 
conclusion our Lord alleges them (Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32) ? Certainly it is argumentiim 
ad hominemj addressed to Jews ; but the 
arguments of which I now speak, from 
latent Scripture senses, are addressed to 
Catholics. They are of no great avail in 
controversy with unbelievers. But " so I 

* Notes on SL Paul, pp. 159, 160 (Burns and 
Gates, 1898). Also pp. 268-271. 
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have seen," as Jeremy Taylor would say, 
the sunshine lighting up a landscape or a 
noble building ; the lines of beauty were 
there before, but the sunshine brought 
them out and made them glorious : in like 
manner the defined truth of Catholic faith 
lights up the face of Scripture, and makes 
many a feature, that seemed common- 
place and uninteresting, thrill with 
meaning and be instinct with life. 
Protestants will talk of " the plain face of 
Scripture " ; they will construe every text 
with painful literalness. Literalness, 
indeed, is the first consideration of an 
interpreter : but there is much in Holy 
Writ beyond the literal, still more beyond 
the obvious meaning. To the eye of the 
Catholic, of "the spiritual man" who 
" judgeth " what is ** spiritually examined " 
(i Cor. ii. 14, 15), the face of God's Word 
is full of majesty and subtle beauty. It is 
anything but plain. 

§ 4. Scripture Countenance 

" Their favourite devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints^ the doctrines of In- 
dulgences, and of Purgatory ^ as commonly 
held amongst them^ find no countenance at 
all in the New Testament, A man cannot 
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be at home in the current Roman doctrine of 
* good works J and in St, PauVs Epistles " 
(p. II). 

Bishop Gore^s book would gain in 
strength by the excision of the above 
rash words. 

" Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee" (Luke i. 28). 

" Blessed art thou amongst women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb" 
(Luke i. 42). 

" All generations shall call me blessed " 
(Luke i. 48). 

" She brought forth her first-born son " 
(Luke ii. 11). 

" A great sign appeared in the heaven, 
a woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet, and on her head a 
crown of twelve stars. And she brought 
forth a son, a male child, who is to rule 
all the nations with a rod of iron ; and 
her child was caught up to God, even to 
His throne" (Apoc. xii. i, 5). 

In these words the New Testament 
gives countenance to any amount of 
devotion to the Great Mother, short of. 
deification. 

" But he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire" (i Cor. iii. 15). The argument 
of Catholic theology on this passage 
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proceeds as follows : If those venially 
offending Corinthian teachers required to 
pass through fire before they could reach 
their salvation and final reward ; then in 
default of the fire of the last day, of 
which immediately the Apostle speaks, 
coming upon them in their lifetime, and 
also in default of their furnishing any 
other satisfaction in their lifetime, some 
equivalent of purging fire must overtake 
after death all such debtors to God's 
justice. Like other Scriptural arguments, 
this argument must be taken in support of, 
and not wholly independently of, the 
tradition of the Cathohc Church and her 
Uving speaking authority. Some New 
Testament '* countenance " here, some 
probability, at least of the quality called 
'* extrinsic," from authority of many com- 
mentators : nay, a sound intrinsic proba- 
bility in the argument itself. 

The *' current Roman doctrine of good 
works" may be -read in the decrees of the 
sixth session of the Council of Trent. It 
distinguishes works done in the state of 
mortal sin from works done in the state 
of sanctifying grace. The former are of 
no avail for meriting justification or any 
heavenly reward. The first justification 
is ever gratuitous, nev^r the reward of 
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merit. So the Roman doctrine, with St. 
Paul : " Not of any works in justice that 
we have done, but according to His mercy 
He hath saved us by the laver of regene- 
ration " (Titus iii. 5) : " And we, when we 
were dead in transgressions, He hath 
quickened with Christ . . . not of works, 
that no man may glory " (Eph. ii. 5, 9). 
But, once justified and living in sanctifying 
grace, a man may, by the aid of actual 
grace, do good works meritorious of 
heaven. So the Council teaches, and so 
St. Paul : " Who will render to every man 
according to his works : to them who in 
patience of good work seek glory and 
honour and incorruption [i,e.^ who live in 
the state of grace] , life everlasting " (Rom. 
ii. 6, 7) : *' Abounding in the work of the 
Lord at all times, knowing that your labour 
is not empty in the Lord " (i Cor. xv. 58) : 
" But now being justified from sin and 
made subject to God, ye have your fruit 
unto sanctification and the end life ever- 
lasting " (Rom. vi. 22). 

I have known men, saturated with 
Roman doctrine, still quite " at home in 
St. Paul's Epistles." See Notes on St. Paul 
on Rom. iii. 27, 28 ; iv. 2-6 ; v. i ; xi. 6. 
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§ 5. Thou art Peter 

It is " to provoke horsemen into the 
open" to challenge a Catholic on the 
great Petrine text, Matt. xvi. 16-19. So 
far as the words concern St. Peter 
personally, Bishop Gore explains them 
very well. "S/. Peter . , .' had just given 
expression to the great conviction which had 
been slowly growing up in the minds of the 
whole band. . . . This outspoken confession 
of His divine mission and nature Christ 
meets and confirms with His most solemn 
benediction. Blessed art thou (so we may 
venture to paraphrase ii)^ Simon Bar- 
Jonah : for this conviction is not derived 
from weak human nature^ it is a super- 
natural communication from above ; and 
in virtue of this thy profession of it I also 

» I omit the clause acting as the spokesman of the 
other Apostles. I allow that it expresses a view 
held by Catholics, <?.^., by Father Coleridge. But 
(and this ought to tell with the Bishop) the view is 
not in Scripture. We read of no deliberation 
among the Apostles what they should reply, noth- 
ing to indicate that St. Peter came forward like 
the foreman of a jury delivering a verdict. He was 
sufficiently accustomed to speak for himself with- 
out prompting, ■e.g.y Matt. xiv. 28 ; xvi. 22 ; xviii. 
21 ; xxvi. 33 ; cf. John xxi. 7. And the answer was 
directed to him alone. 
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say unto thee that thou art Rock-man^ and 
upon this rock I will build My Churchy and 
the gates of death shall not prevail against 
it ; and I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven J i.e., the power of opening 
and shutting^ and generally the office of the 
steward (Isa. xxii. 20-22) ; and whatsoever 
thou shall prohibit on earth shall be pro- 
hibited in heaven^ and whatsoever thou shall 
permit on earth shall be permitted in heaven '' 

(pp. 75-6).^ 

It is necessary, before we go further, 

to disavow an interpretation, which the 
Bishop is at much unnecessary pains to 
refute (pp. 78, 84, 85), seeing that it is 
not usually held in the Catholic schools. 
It is to the effect that the other Apostles 
held their commissions through St. Peter, 
and Peter alone immediately from Christ. 
The common belief of theologians, not to 
say the plain teaching of Scripture, is that 
all the Apostles (including St. Paul) were 
commissioned immediately by Christ ; 
but, as Father Gallwey well contends in a 
pamphlet written expressly for the pur- 
pose, Peter alone transmitted his 
apostolic privilege to his successors ; so 

' See Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools, St. 
MatiheWy pp. 132-135 (Burns & Qates), for much 
of the argument thut follows, 
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that, since the death of the last Apostle, 
Peter's successor has held immediately of 
Christ, and all other pastors have been 
commissioned mediately through that 
successor. And this is all that St. Leo's 
words, quoted by the Bishop on p. 78, 
can fairly be said to mean. The " other 
rulers of the Church " are not the Apostles, 
but the bishops of the Church other than 
that bishop who from age to age is 
Peter's successor in the Apostolate. 

In the interpretation of Matt. xvi. 16-18, 
the first question to debate is whether 
this text be of primary importance or no. 
Would the Gospel record lose much by 
its excision ? All the testimonies of the 
Gospel are of value ; but some, it appears, 
are more momentous than others. Take 
the passage about " the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees " (Matt. 
xvi. 4-12). It marks a beautiful trait of 
homely simplicity in the Apostles. It 
conveys a lesson useful to remember^ 
that teachers of credit and renown among 
men are sometimes of the number of 
those of whom a disciple of Christ should 
beware. Nevertheless, if these verses 
had never been written, the course of the 
Church would have been much as it has 
been : they do not mark any essential 
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down, as the school of Anglican anti- 
quarianism from Pusey to Bishop Gore 
continually attempts to pin them down, 
to the comparatively limited meaning 
that was visible on the horizon of the 
first six centuries. The Gospel must be 
compared with the Church of to-day, and 
interpreted by that. Protestantism, even 
Anglican Protestantism, is essentially 
fossildom : Catholic Christianity is de- 
velopment and life. For so our Lord 
said : ** The words that I have spoken to 
you are spirit and life " (John vi. 64). 

If one school alone of interpreters makes 
much of this text (Matt. xvi. 18), while all 
others find the words inconvenient and 
seek to evade their force, that school alone 
has any chance of having interpreted the 
text correctly. The others must look to 
it that they be not trifling with a great 
utterance of the Son of the living God. 
To Bishop Gore the text means that St. 
Peter became ^*at first" '*the coryphaeus 
of the apostolic band.*'* Holding the 
keys, ** he opened the door of the kingdom 
of heaven to the Gentiles " (Acts x.) ; 
but that involved *' no prerogative of 
primary importance." ^^ St. Peter retires 

' Coryphaeus being the name by which St. John 
Chrysostom continually calls Peter. 
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into the background as St. Paul rises into 
prominence." The Bishop will not deny 
the charge of ** minimising the position 
of St. Peter " (pp. 82-84), the man whom 
Christ, as the text sho>ys, was bent upon 
honouring and exalting. 

The importance of the foundation and 
of the rock does not appear until the 
building is raised thereon. Till the house 
is built, the keys have no special signifi- 
cance. The head is not fully developed, 
while the body is still minute and 
embryonic. While the Church is not yet 
spread the wide world over, there can be 
no great show of a Pope. The promise 
to Peter therefore was destined to be 
fulfilled less in Peter in his mortal life 
than in Peter living on in his successors. 
It was an official rather than a personal 
promise. It created an office which 
could never die. It created a permanent 
foundation for a permanent building. 
The foundation — the official Peter — was 
to be as permanent as the building — the 
Catholic Church. Nor could the founda- 
tion be tested as a foundation until the 
building erected upon it was complete. 
The kingdom had to be won at the 
sword's point ere the constitution could 
be fixed, and the prerogative of the ruler 

4 
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definitely appear. As the Roman 'Empire 
sank and the Church rose upon its ruins, 
this visible kingdom of Christ on earth 
took the shape of the Papal monarchy ; 
and the promise of Christ to Peter was 
fulfilled in a Leo and a Gregory. 

Referring to Apoc. xxi. 14 and Eph. ii. 
20, the Bishop says : " The twelve founda- 
tions of the Church, equal and co-ordinate, 
are the twelve Apostles, and this implica- 
tion of St. John's vision accords well with 
St. PauPs language " (p. 12). A Catholic 
will allow this interpretation, and recog- 
nize the twelve Apostles as twelve founda- 
tions " equal and co-ordinate " in this 
sense, that all twelve had their Apostolate 
and their Apostolic jurisdiction imme- 
diately from Christ : all, too, were 
infallible. There was no great need of 
Peter to direct the Apostolic Twelve : 
there would be no great need of Peter's 
successor directing the other bishops, if 
every bishop had in turn the full plenitude 
of Apostolic gifts possessed by St. John or 
St. Paul. 

Remembering, then, that the import- 
ance of this Petrine text lies in the after- 
consequences, surely neither unforeseen 
nor unintended, which it has worked, 
affecting the development of the Church, 
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we do well to recur finally to the paral- 
lelism which is of the essence of the 
passage. The interlocutors are Jesus and 
Simon. Each addresses the other by 
titles of honour. These titles must 
balance, nothing light or trivial must be 
put on either side, but there must be an 
even counterpoise — so far as that is 
possible, considering that He who is 
addressed on the one side is God, and 
he on the other is mere man. Let us 
draw out the antithesis to the eye. 



TU ES Christus. 

I. yesuSyWho is called 
Christ : thou art the 
Christy the Son of the 
living God (Matt. i. 16 ; 
xvi. t6). 



2. The Lord is my 
rock : the rock was 
Christ; other founda- 
tion can no man lay 
but that which is al- 
ready laidj which is 
Christ Jesus ; Jesus 
Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone ; com- 
ing to whom as to a 
living stone, yourselves, 



Tu ES Petrus. 

1. Simon, who is called 
Peter : Simon^ called 
Cephas [rock]. Thon 
art Peter : Simon, son 
of Jona; Simon Bar- 
yona (Matt. x. 2 ; xvi. 
17, 18 ; John i. 4^). 

2. Upon this rock 1 
will build My Church 
(Matt. xvi. 18). 
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foo, as living stones be 
ye built up^ a spiritual 
house (2 Kings [Sam.] 
xxii. 2 ; I Cor. x. 4 ; 
I Cor. iii. 11 ; Eph. ii. 
20 ; I Peter ii. 4-7 ; 
Matt. xxi. 42). 

In giving to Simon the name of Peter ^ 
and promising to make him the rock upon 
which the Church should be built, Christ 
was communicating to that Apostle one of 
His own peculiar and distinct Messianic 
attributes. Who is this man, and what is 
his dignity, so great as to be set over in 
comparison with the dignity of the Word 
made flesh ? 

He can be no second Messiah, no rival 
power. Two Christs is as great an im- 
possibility as two Gods. There is only 
one way of saving the unique pre-eminenge 
of Messiah, and yet making Peter com- 
parable with Messiah. Peter must be 
constituted a vice-Messiah, a pro- Christ, 
in fact the Vicar of Christ, not in heaven 
where Christ reigns visibly, but on earth 
whence His visible presence is with- 
drawn. Such is Peter to this day in his 
successor, the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. 

The promise guarantees the authority 
of Peter's Chair, not the personal holiness 
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of him who sits thereon. Thus the CathoHc 
historian, Dr. Pastor, writes of Alexan- 
der VI. : " His life of unrestrained 
sensuality was in direct contradiction 
with the precepts of Him whose repre- 
sentative on earth he was ; and to this he 
gave himself up to the very end of his 
days. But it is noteworthy that in matters 
purely concerning the Church, Alexander 
never did anything that justly deserves 
blame : even his bitterest enemies are 
unable to formulate any accusation against 
him in that respect. Her doctrines were 
maintained in all their purity. . . . The 
Papal office belongs to a higher sphere 
than the personality of its occupant for 
the time being, and can neither gain nor 
lose in its essential dignity by his saintli- 
ness on one side, or his unworthiness on 
the other. In the words of the great 
St. Leo : * Peter^s dignity fails not even in 
an unworthy heir,' Petri dignitas in indigno 
haerede non dejiciV^^ 

§ 6. Vincent of Lerins 

" We would fain not fall short of what is 
fitting in our veneration of the greatest of 
Christian patriarchates [the Roman See]. 

* Pastor's History of the Popes^ wi. 140-1. 
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and developed. It has no claim to be 
registered as the fixed high-water mark 
of Church doctrine, the .last and iinal 
expression of whatever could be per- 
missible. Vincent did not foresee the 
definitions of 1854 and 1870, nor the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Act of Supre- 
macy either. He wrote for the circum- 
stances of his time, and the circumstances 
were these. Knots were formed of 
^* superior persons," who claimed a better 
insight into Christianity than the ordinary 
faithful, and even their pastors. These 
private societies started new theories in 
religion. They were select : they spoke 
fully and openly to the few whom they 
co-opted into their number, and airily 
and vaguely to the rest of the Church. 
The faithful in general were given to 
understand that they had much to learn ; 
and that these select few — these superior 
persons — had access to mysteries, and 
might teach them, an they would. See 
the quotation from chap. xxi. in § i ; and 
from chap, xxvi., the following : " They 
dare to promise and teach that in their 
Church, that is to say, in the conventicle 
of their communion, there is a great and 
special and quite personal grace of God."' 

» **Audent denim polliceri ct docere quod in 
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Vincent of Lerins had been in conflict 
with some of these men who advertised 
higher enlightenment and culture. By 
way of check upon their novelties he 
penned his Commonitorium ; and, as a 
controversialist will, he said strong things 
on his own side, the strongest he could, 
in favour of antiquity and common doc- 
trine. Had the Immaculate Conception 
been started as an explicit doctrine in 
the fifth century, would it have found an 
opponent in Vincent of Lerins ? God 
alone knows. It is not unlikely that 
Vincent might have misunderstood the 
doctrine, and so opposed what was mis- 
represented in his mind. He might have 
become perplexed, as mediaeval school- 
men were perplexed, between passive 
and active conception, and between the 
actual contracting of original sin and 
the antecedent debt of such contraction. 
But one thing he would have often heard, 
that Mary was the holy and the unspotted; 
that .she and sin were not to be mentioned 
together. Whether he would have de- 
veloped it or not, there was in Vincent's 

ccclesia sua, id est, in cotnmntiionis suae con- 
vcnticulo, magna et specialis ct plane personalis 
quaedam sit Dei gratia" (c. 26). A dissenting and 
Protestant sentiment, thoroughly un-Roman. 
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belief, and in the belief of the Church of 
the fifth century, the germ of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

In like manner of the Infallibility of 
the Holy See. My contention is that the 
Papal claims are nothing new in the 
Church. This Bishop Gore acknow- 
ledges in the act of explaining them 
away, pp. 94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 102, 107. 
These claims, then, not being new, the 
Bishop's major premise, that " whatever 
is truly new is certainly false," leads to 
no syllogistic conclusion. Let us try it. 

Whatever is truly new is certainly false. 

But Papal claims are not truly new. 

[No conclusion] . 
Again, as these Papal claims existed in 
the first three centuries, at least as being 
^* put forth beforehand germinally " 
(jam in seminis rat tone proserta)^ they fulfil 
the condition which Vincent of Lerins 
(Commonitorium xxiii.) requires for the 
initial condition of a true development. 
The doctrine was there and it grew. It 
was contradicted and it triumphed. 
Vincent himself was no stranger to it. 
He was accustomed to look to Rome 
for guidance. *' Let us take one point, 
and this by preference from the Apostolic 
See, that all may see plainer than the 
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light of day with what force, with 
what zeal, with what energy the bles- 
sed succession of blessed Apostles has 
ever defended the fulness of religious 
belief once received." ' If Vincent 
had seen the Roman Pontiff and the 
whole " Western Patriarchate," com- 
prising the vast majority of bishops and 
of baptized men, promulgating and ac- 
cepting as truths of divine faith the Papal 
Infallibility and the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, he could not have set aside as the in- 
ventions of a small conventicle of superior 
persons what such a Catholic authority 
proclaimed. Surely he would not have 
banned them as novelties, but received 
them as legitimate developments of a 
truth which himself in his day he had 
already confessed. He would have beheld 
Pius IX fulfilling the injunctions of the 
Commonitorium to Timothy : "By thy 
exposition let that be understood in a 
clearer light which was formerly believed 
rather in obscurity ; thanks to thee, let 
posterity congratulate itself on having 

* ** Untim aliquod ct Jwc et aposiolica poiissimum 
sede sumamuSf nt ontnes luce clarius videant 
hcaiorum afostolorum hcata succcssio quanta vi 
semper, quanta studio, quanta contentione defen- 
derit snsceptae semel relif^ionis integritatem*' 
(c. 6). 
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come to understand what antiquity for- 
merly venerated without understanding : 
teach, however, the same truths which 
thou hast learnt, so that when thou 
utterest them in a new way thou mayest 
not utter new things " (c. xxii.), 
"Though the old doctrines may receive 
clearness, light, distinctness, yet they 
must retain their fulness, their integrity, 
their proper nature" (c. xxiii.).' 

In short, what Vincent deprecated was 
not development, but overthrow, havoc, 
and destruction, such that " the faith of 
the blessed Fathers is violated either 
entirely or anyhow in large measure " 
(c. 24).=* If, without offence to political 
parties, we may call * Radicalism ' in theo- 
logy the subversion and setting aside of the 
ancient creed, ^ Conservatism ' the preser- 
vation and development of it as of a living 

* " Inielligatnr fe exponente illustrius quod ante 
obscurins crcdehattir : per te posteritas intelleclum 
gratuleinr quod ante vetustas non intellectum 
venerahatur ; eadem tamen quae didicisti doce, 
lit cum dicas nove non dicas nova" (c. 22). 
^' Accipiant licet Qprisca dogmata) evidentiam^ lucent, 
distinctionem, sed rctineant nccesse est plenitudincm, 
integritatemy proprietatem " (c. 23). 

* " Ut fides beatorum patrum aut tola aut certe 
magna ex parte violetur " (c. 24), where read the 
whole context, and apply it to what happened in 
England in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
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thing, * Toryism' the keeping of the creed 
as one preserves a parchment in a muni- 
ment room, Hfeless ; then Vincent's 
Commoniiorium is written against Radi- 
calism, Bishop Gore brandishes it as a 
weapon against Conservatism, and thereby 
in this instance subjects himself to the 
charge of theological Toryism. 

§ 7. Chief Pontiff, Bishop of Bishops 

" // is indeed to triumph over history for 
the Pope to assert that in decreeing his 
infallibility he is ^faithfully adhering to 
the tradition received from the first begin- 
nings of the Christian Faith, ^ The doctrine 
of the Papacy is so manifestly a gradual 
growth by accretion that no one can pos- 
sibly ^ with his eyes open upon the facts of 
history y regard it as part of the faith once 
for all delivered ^^ (p. 113). 

We do not make much headway in 
conti:oversy by the method of mutual 
contradiction. Still, when one party 
contradicts, the other is fain to contra- 
dict in turn. It is the process known 
in the Athenian courts as hiufiofria^ or 
swearing one another down. Hundreds 
of Catholic scholars as competent as 
Bishop Gore, with their eyes open upon 
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the facts of history, not only can but do 
regard the Papal Infallibility as part of 
" the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints" (Jude 3). These scholars deny 
that the doctrine of the Papacy is " a 
gradual growth by accretion " : they 
maintain that it is a gradual growth by 
development, which is a very different 
thing. If a tree fall into the bed of a 
river, it may gradually arrest the de- 
scending driftwood and other impedi- 
menta till a solid basis be formed ; earth 
and stones lodge there in flood time ; and 
a small promontory is formed " by gradual 
growth of accretion" of dead matter 
accidentally huddled together. But a 
strapping youth of twenty, six foot in 
his stockings, is not *' a gradual growth 
by accretion." As a new-born babe 
he had that in him which meant a 
stature of six feet. Only by bad food 
and environment adverse to his nature 
could he have been stunted and. cur- 
tailed to a growth of five foot eight. 
So Peter, '^ not lording it over the 
clergy, but become the model of the 
flock" (i Peter v. 3) — Peter, totus e 
palude^ as St. Hilary calls him, yet 
speaking words of dread authority (Acts 
V. 3 sq. : viii. 20-22) — is potentially 
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Pius IX and Pius X. As I have argued, 
the Great Promise (Matt. xvi. 18) would 
have " gone back empty " to the Lord 
who spoke it (cf, Isa. Iv. 11), but for its 
fulfilment in the line of Peter's succes- 
sors. Like the prophet of Numbers xxiv., 
who was called in to curse and turned to 
bless, Bishop Gore, in three beautiful 
pages (pp. 106-9), himself recognises this 
development of Papal power as something 
more than human. He writes : " It (the 
Papacy) is one of those great historic 
growths which indicate a divine purpose 
latent in the tendencies of things and the 
circumstances of the world. . . . There 
is, then, in the deepest sense of the words 
a providential purpose in the Papacy, and 
it is impossible to estimate all that the 
Church as a whole owes to the great See 
of Rome." He proceeds, however, to 
insinuate that the See of Rome has served 
its turn, and has become somewhat of an 
anachronism. Hardly, unless Christianity 
itself has become an anachronism. Chris- 
tianity and the Papacy, the tu es Christus 
and the tu es PetruSy still stand or fall 
together in the judgement of the dire 
enemies of them both ; and it is well to 
be taught by an enemy. The Papacy, we 
may argue, still makes for the good of 
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Christendom ; and if still for the good 
of Christendom, is still providential, that 
is to say, intended by Christ ; and if 
intended by Christ, it will not be a 
" growth by accretion," for such growths 
are of a fortuitous origin, but will be a 
legitimate development of the "faith 
once given." 

In Bishop Gore's view (pp. 132-137) 
the one Church has unfortunately gone 
into three pieces, the English, the Roman, 
and the Greek, and no one of these three 
pieces is notably worse off than either of 
the other two. Yet one of them, the 
Roman, the largest of the three, is per- 
verted by " something which is much 
more satanic than divine," apparently the 
Papacy (p. no). At this view of things 
a Catholic cannot but greatly marvel. 
There is no more essential difference 
between the Catholic mind and the 
Anglican than that the Catholic has confi- 
dence in the Church and in the promises 
of Christ concerning the Church ; the 
Anglican has little or none. " All 
Churches have erred," says the Anglican 
Article. The Catholic rests assured that 
however much the Church be persecuted 
from without, or infected with wickedness 
within, even if it be in thq highest seat 
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of all, nevertheless the Spirit of God will 
never leave her, but will be to each 
successive generation of the faithful what 
Christ on earth was to the Apostles — will 
be " another Paraclete " (or Divine sup- 
porter), " the Spirit of truth," ** teaching 
all things," whatever Christ has taught, 
and that so fully and so certainly that the 
withdrawal of Christ^s bodily presence 
shall even be "expedient" for His disciples 
(John xiv. 16, 26 ; xvi. 7). These promises 
fall as a far-away, muffled sound upon the 
Anglican ear : to the Catholic, to the 
"Papist," they are fulfilled, for the 
Church to him is the infallible organ of 
the Holy Ghost, and the Church speaks 
infalhbly when the Pope speaks as its 
Universal Pastor. Really, the difficulty 
of Papal Infallibility is the infallibility of 
the Church. The Pope, says the Vatican 
Council, " is invested with that infallibility 
wherewith our Divine Redeemer has 
wished His Church to be endowed." 
But where is the Anglican with living 
faith in the infallibility of the Church ? 

"A tradition received from the first" 
does not mean a tradition clear and 
distinct from the first, or never contra- 
dicted in subsequent ages. Let them who 
talk of " a triumph over history " beware 

5 
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lest they expose themselves to a retort of 
misinterpretation of theology. Traditions, 
to start with, are like unsmelted ore : they 
are smelted in the fire of contradiction. 
Bishop Gore, I say, is no stranger to the 
philosophy which teaches that out of the 
clash of opposites there emerges the unity 
of perfect being. There was always an 
anti- Papal party in the Church. It was 
apparent in Africa in the third century, 
still more apparent in France in the 
seventeenth. Africanism foreshadowed 
Gallicanism. In the East anti-Papal 
feeling and dislike of ^vrikif tftftoyrlQ 
(Western pride) was always strong, and 
culminated finally in the Photian schism. 
Great and good men were jealous of 
Papal power, though reluctant openly to 
defy it. But an anti- Papal means at the 
same time a Papal position, There was 
never the same jealousy of Constantinople, 
nor of Alexandria : for somehow '* the 
Roman See always had the primacy " in 
a way which other patriarchal sees had 
jaot. The unmistakable opposition which 
this primacy provoked is the best testi- 
mony to the fact that it was claimed and 
lexercised. In this witness Tertullian*s 
bitter speech is vahiable. In his treatise 
De pudiciiiay written in support of the 
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Montanist heresy about a.d. 200, he ex- 
claims, " I hear also that an edict has 
been published, and that a peremptory 
one. The Chief Pontiff forsooth, the 
Bishop of bishops, lays down the law 
magisterially : * I forgive offences even of 
adultery and fornication in such as do 
penance for them/ *' * Tertullian was a 
lawyer, and uses the word *^ edict" in 
strict legal sense, referring to the prae- 
torian and imperial edicts which laid 
down the law. Pontifex Maximus again 
is an imperial title. What did the sour 
glance of the African Puritan detect, much 
to his indignation, in the Papal Chair ? 
A man with Peter *s keys, opening where 
Tertullian would have kept shut, binding 
and loosing with supreme authority. 
There is plenty of protestation, eagerly 
culled and retailed by Anglicans, but it 
" doth protest too much," and in its very 
vehemence argues the germinal existence 
at least of those high Papal claims which 
have received their final development in 
the Vatican Council. 

* ** Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, ctquidem 
feremptorium, Pontifex scilicet Maximus^ epis- 
copns episcoporum edicit : Ego et moechiae et for- 
nicationis dclicta pocuitcntia fiinctis dimitto" {De 
pudic. I). 
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Papal prerogative, as Horace says of 
the Roman State, has grown by con- 
tradiction.' It was never in greater 
jeopardy than when divided against itself 
by the schism in the Papacy. That 
division prompted the Conciliar move- 
ment and the decree of Constance 
exalting the General Council above the 
Pope. The decree was reprobated by 
Eugenius IV in the Council of Florence, 
and by Pius II forbidding under pain of 
excommunication the appeal from the 
Pope to the Council. The spiritual power 
of the Holy See within its own allegiance 
has been emphasized by the Reformation. 
The fiercely anti- Papal movement of Jan- 
senism was quelled by Papal Bulls, notably 
the Unigenitus of Clement XI, without the 
aid of a Council. Gallicanism received its 
political deathblow in the French Revolu- 
tion, and became for ever theologically 
dead in the Vatican Council of 1870. 
And now the Pope stands in the fulness 
of Apostolic authority, concentrated and 
unchallenged, Christ's supreme witness 

* " Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennihus^ 
per damna^ per caedcs, ah ipso 
d licit opes animnmque ferro. 
Merses pro/undo^ pulchrior cvctiit" 

— Odes iv. 4. 
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against what may be, or may not be, the 
final apostasy of nations from Christianity. 
Peter's prerogative has had many vicissi- 
tudes, but its Hfe has been continuous from 
the first. Pius is the developed Peter. 

§ 8. The Reformation a Schism 

** The English Church at the Reformation 
claimed to reform herself [or submitted to 
be coerced by the Crown, which was it ?] 
She did not withdraw herself in so doing 
from the Catholic Faith or the Catholic 
Church : indeed^ she professed her intention 
to remain as fully in submission to the 
Church as before " (p. 137). " There is no 
such thing as an absolute authority in any 
part of the Church ^^ (p. 138). 

A Body which " takes transubstantiation 
out of the Mass," as the Reformed Church 
of England gloried in doing, ^ does with- 
draw from the ** Catholic" or universally- 
held faith, seeing that transubstantiation 
is a dogma of faith alike at Rome and at 
Constantinople. A Body which proclaims 
itself ecclesiastically independent of the 
rest of Christendom, and notably of that 
authority upon which it did before depend, 
cannot be said to profess an intention 

' See the quotation from Andrewes, p. 178. 
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" to remain as fully in submission to the 
Church as before." The Reformation was 
essentially an assertion, might and main, 
that in ecclesiastical matters England was 
independent of the rest of the world. All 
Englishmen interested in the Reformation, 
whether to love it or to detest it — all who 
do not shut their eyes to it as to a fact 
awkward for their theories — have ever 
taken this view of the Reformation, a 
view insisted on by the Crown, and 
honestly professed by the first occupant 
of the Reformed Chair of Augustine. 
Thus swore Parker to Elizabeth, February 
23, 1560 : " I, Matthew Parker, Doctor of 
Divinity, now elect Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, do utterly testify and declare on my 
conscience that Your Majesty is. the only 
Supreme Governor of this Realm, and of 
all other Your Highness's dominions and 
countries, as well in all spiritual or eccle- 
siastical things or causes as temporal, and 
n* foreign prince, person, prelate, hath 
any power, superiority, pre-eminence, or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this Realm ; and therefore I do utterly 
renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdic- 
tions, powers, superiorities, and authorities. 
. . , And further I acknowledge and con- 
fess to have and to hold the said Arch- 
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bishopric of Canterbury and the possessions 
of the same entirely, as well the spiritual- 
ties as the temporalities thereof, only of 
Your Majesty and of the Crown Royal of 
this your Realm" (quoted in Lee's The 
Church under Queen Elizabeth^ p. 40, from 
Domestic State Papers^ Elizabethy vol. xi.). 
Such has been ever since the constant 
tradition of the See of Canterbury, and of 
its suffragan sees, including Worcester 
and Birmingham. But surely this is an 
express withdrawal from the one Catholic 
Churchj unless indeed, as some of the early 
Reformers maintained, the Reformed 
Church of England was the one Church 
in which the light of pure Gospel shone, 
and Rome and Constantinople alike were 
lost in damnable idolatry ? But not so 
Bishop Gore (p. 179). 

When the Bishop denies "absolute 
authority in any part of the Church," we 
misunderstand him and do him an injus- 
tice unless we throw the emphasis upon 
the word part. He admits the absolute 
authority of the whole Church, English, 
Greek, and Roman, where all three are at 
one. But as they are not at one at present, 
nor are likely to be at one in the proximate 
future, no undecided point of doctrine can 
ever be absolutely and finally decided by 
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any authority in our time. But then, the 
Bishop adds, we want no new decisions. 
It is enough for us to believe that in 
which we are all agreed — that which was 
determined in the first six centuries eie 
these divisions grew. This "historic Creed 
of Christendom," as he calls it, the Bishop 
draws out (pp. 45-47) ; and he will have 
it that nothing ought ever to be added 
thereto, no further development sought. 
Of course new questions will arise, but 
they must remain open questions ; no 
answer returned to them by any authority 
can ever be considered binding upon the 
whole of Christendom. 

Some of the weak points of this theory 
are the following : — 

(a) By it the Church ceases to be a 
teaching body, and is converted into a 
Record Office of ancient decisions. 

(b) It supposes a harmony of religious 
views among English Churchmen which 
is far from actually obtaining. The Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection, the Eternity of 
Punishment, the Real Presence, Baptismal 
Regeneration, Priestly Absolution, the 
Veracity of Scripture — every one of these 
points is now denied by communicants 
and even by clergymen of the Church of 
England. A general consensus could only 
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be obtained by striking them all out: Are 
they, then, points not to be insisted upon 
as of faith ? They are contained in Scrip- 
ture, in the Prayer Book, in the Articles — 
in other words, in the Record Office ; but 
there is no living authority to enforce 
them and ban disbelief as of old. 

(c) Is it so clear that the Anglican 
Articles and Prayer Book are the correct 
and adequate expression of the teaching 
of the undivided Church ? 

If there is no absolute authority in any 
part of the Church, and a decision of 
the whole Church (as Bishop Gore con- 
ceives it) is an impossibility at the present 
day, it follows that absolute authority has 
fled, at least for the present, from the 
Church of Christ. Let us consider what 
that means. In the Bible the Church is 
Messiah's Kingdom (Ps. ii. 6, 8 ; Ixxi. 
vulg. ; Dan. ii. 44 ; vii. 14 ; Luke i. 32, 
33 ; Eph. V. 5 ; Col. i. 13) ; ^*the Kingdom 
of God " (John iii. 3, 5 ; Matt. xii. 28 ; xxi. 
31, 43, and often in SS. Mark and Luke) ; 
"the kingdom of heaven" (continually 
in St. Matthew). As St. Gregory says, 
"The kingdom of heaven is the Church 
of the present time."^ Though perfect 

* " Regnum coelbnim praescnfis temporis Ecclesia 
difitur " (Greg, in Mjitt, xxv.). 
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only in heaven, it is already established 
on earth. Now a kingdom, or a State of 
any kind, imports one absolute authority 
— some one power vested in one man, 
or in a definite number of men, whose 
decision is final and admits of no appeal. 
Such is the power of Crown and Parlia- 
ment in England. Where there is no 
absolute authority, there is no State. 
Where there are two independent abso- 
lute authorities, there are two States. 
Where there is one authority, vague and 
ill-recognized, frequently disobeyed by 
more or less co-ordinate powers, the 
State is imperfect, adolescent or mori- 
bund, as the case may be. England, 
France, and Germany were adolescent 
immature States in feudal times, and 
indeed for centuries afterwards. The 
Church, too, had her adolescence, during 
which there was less efficient concentra- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority, and the 
power by rights supreme was often unable 
to act, and was occasionally contradicted. 
The Kingdom of God has grown, as 
earthly kingdoms grow, by growth of 
unity of authority. As Newman once put 
it, the Papacy is the heir of the hierarchy 
of the fourth century. A hierarchy of co- 
ordinate bishops had proved too unstable 
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a government. The Papacy, the plan of 
the " wise Architect " from the first, was 
at once a human need and a divine insti- 
tution. We do not want to return in 
England to the Heptarchy ; nor have we 
Catholics any hankering after the anti- 
quated Conciliar methods of St. Hilary's 
and St. Augustine's time. Besides, at the 
present day, England, the East, and the 
Roman obedience are ecclesiastically too 
far estranged even to meet in Council ; 
they own no one common, living authority; 
therefore they are not one kingdom of 
God on earth, not one Church. They 
own three several supreme authorities, 
the Papacy, the Holy Synod, and, I am 
afraid I must say, the King in Council. 
Either they are three Churches, or one of 
them is the Church, and the other two 
are in schism. 

§ 9. Against Dissenters 

"** // is quite true that whoever possesses a 
certain inward gift [baptismal regenera- 
tion] so far dwells in the unity of the Church. 
But it is the sacramental principle that 
the spiritual is imparted {since the Incarna- 
tion) through the material. This inward 
life depends on outward means. Without 
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Baptism^ without the " laying on of hands^'^ 
which gives the gift of the Holy Ghost in His 
personal indwellings without the Eucharist^ 
without absolution^ we cannot have or retain 
the inward gift ; and those external channels 
depending, as we all acknowledge they do, on 
the apostolic ministry^ connect the inward life 
of the Church with her outward organization. 
Every one who has a certain inward gift is 
in Church unity, but none can, I do not say 
possess, but^ make good their claim to possess 
that gift in its fulness save those who dwell 
within the unity of the apostolic organization 
which is the visible Church, It is only 
through this visible organization that God 
has covenanted to give us this invisible life " 

(p. 30). 

Thus far the Homily against Dissenters, 

every word of which will command the 
approval of every Catholic. Nothing can 
be more Catholic than the "sacramental 
principle" alluded to as connected with 
the Incarnation, the " apostolic ministry," 
the ** outward organization," and above 
all, " the unity of the apostolic organiza- 
tion which is the visible Church." There 
is a notorious book by " Janus " which 
Bishop Gore knows and quotes (p. 123). 
Now Janus (Bunyan's Mr. Facing- Bo th- 
Ways) seems a fair type of the Anglican 
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controversialist, with one face against 
Romanism^ another against Dissent. 
When he delivers his mind against Dis- 
sent, the Rortiaiiist is expected to keep 
out of . earshot ; and no Dissenter is to 
look on while the R6manist receives the 
castigation that he deserves. Were I a 
Congregationalist I should rev6l in the 
Bishop's pages (pp. 26-28, 31-33, reading 
"minister" for " bishop" on the last page), 
describing the Church as " the spirit-bear- 
ing body," "one in heaven and paradise 
and earth," not by "an outward but by 
an inward fact." Here, however, we are 
recalled, as regards the Church on earth, 
to an ** outward fact," namely, " the 
apostolic ministry," as a condition of 
unity ; and this ministry itself should be 
exercised within " the unity of the aposto- 
lic organization," which is identified with 
"the visible Church." 

To-day is St. Chad's Day, March 2, 
1905. As I write. Bishop Gore is being 
enthroned " first Bishop of Birmingham." 
But in. 1850 Bishop UUathorne was nomi- 
nated by the Holy See first Bishop of 
Birmingham ; and his immediate suc- 
cessor. Bishop Ilsley, sits in the see this 
day. " As the bishop is an essential 
element of the organization of each local 
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Church on earth, so he is the centre of 
local unity" (p. 33). Local unity, how- 
ever, is not to be looked for in the capital 
of the Midlands. Birmingham with its 
two bishops has got local duality. But, 
now that the initial difficulties with the 
Post Office have been amicably arranged, 
there will be no conflict between the two 
prelates. Together, each in his own 
sphere, they will labour to increase the 
charity and check the sin of the great 
city from which they both take their title. 
There will be no conflict, because each 
presides over a separate visible " apostolic 
organization,*' in other words, a separate 
Church. There are two local Churches 
in Birmingham. ** Of course each has a 
necessary connection with all the others 
in the witness of truth and in the fellow- 
ship of love, but their primary point of 
union, the centre to which they all con- 
verge, is nothing lower than Christ" (p. 33). 
They meet in no common authority, they 
have no common Head, on earth. Bir- 
mingham thus, according to Bishop Gore 
(p. 117), realizes St. Cyprian's ideal of as 
many Churches as Bishops — two Bishops, 
and therefore two Churches. Between 
local Churches he seems to recognize no 
other bond but Christ. He does not tell 
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US what makes the Church of England 
one ; he is silent about State, Nation, 
Royal Supremacy. *^The unity of the 
apostolic organization," which is the 
visible Church, seems to fall in with 
the unity of each several diocese. There 
are as many Churches as dioceses, and 
there is no one visible organization bind- 
irig all dioceses into one Church on earth. 
This doctrine is not patristic, it is not 
Scriptural, nor, I think at heart, is it 
Bishop Gore's ; but what else can his 
words mean ? So far then as external 
unity goes. Churches on earth are many, 
not one. The Church is ** one in heaven 
and paradise and earth," not by an ^* out- 
ward " but by an " inward fact, the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, which brings with 
it the indwelling of Christ" (p. 26), which 
means, I presume, baptismal regeneration. 
Bishop Gore denies anything like politi- 
cal unity to the Church on earth. For a 
study of political unity let us turn to the 
present constitution of the British Empire. 
The core of that Empire is the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
surrouitding it are various self-governing 
colonies and other dependencies. The 
Home-rulers amongst us would make of 
Ireland a second kingdom, distinct from 
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^^rtb, because He Himself personally 

deigns in heaven and controls purgatory. 

I am reminded of Hobbes's argument in 

the Leviathan, that Christ has no kingdom 

upon earth at present because He is to 

reign after the day of judgement, 

§ lo. Birmingham 

Against unity in Church government 

tlie Bishop alleges a passage from St. 

A^ugustine in Ps, Ivi. i, and another from 

St. Hilary, de Trin, viii. 5, 8 (pp. 34, 211). 

In these two passages there is question 

of the union of all the baptized with one 

another and with Christ. The Bishop of 

Rome is, as men say in the streets, " not 

in it/' except in so far as he is baptized 

among the rest. But other bishops are 

" not in it " either. There is no mention 

of episcopacy, for the excellent reason 

that SS. Augustine and Hilary are not 

treating of Church government. In their 

ignoring of the question of ecclesiastical 

hierarchy the two quotations are not more 

anti-Papal than they are anti-episcopal. 

We read in Hudibras — 

" The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And left their stalls to cry, No bishop ! " 

6 
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May there not be lurking in the purlieus 
of Birmingham some posterity of those 
unprelatical fishwives ? And ought such 
dangerous elements of the population to 
be encouraged by quotations from the 
Fathers ? 

§11. Unity a more Rudimentary Note 

than Holiness 

^* There have been times when the Church 
has been extraordinarily corrupt without 
losing that intrinsic holiness which belongs to 
her, . . . She no wore ceases to be * one ' by 
outward divisions than she ceases to be 
^ holy J* by tolerating sin, . . . No one who 
studies Church history can be surprised that 
a Church which has so often looked so utterly 
unholy , . . should also have grown to look 
disunited " (pp. 29, 30). 

According to the Penny Catechism, 
the intrinsic holiness which belongs to 
the Church consists in this, that "she 
teaches a holy doctrine, invites all to holi- 
ness of life, and is distinguished by the 
eminent holiness of so many thousands of 
her children." This intrinsic holiness the 
Church has never lost, not even in the 
dark days when bad priests were every- 
where in evidence, and wicked prelates 
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sat on the highest thrones, e.g.^ the middle 
of the tenth century, or the sixty years 
preceding the Reformation. Not even 
then was she " utterly unholy," not even 
then did she " tolerate sin." The scandal 
in those days was precisely that the 
private life of the rulers of the Church 
was in contradiction with their profession 
and public teaching. When practice was 
at its worst, the standard of holiness was 
ever before men^s eyes as of old. Thou- 
sands lived up to it, and cries for Reform 
were unceasing. 

The Church has never ceased to be 
holy. But there is a way in which she 
would cease to be one, and that is by 
becoming two. By Bishop Gore's show- 
ing there are two Churches, not meeting 
in any higher unity on earth, in Birming- 
ham alone ; and Churches, I know not 
how many, similarly severed from one 
another all the world over. The Church 
on earth, at this rate, has lost the note of 
unity. Holiness, indeed, not unity, is the 
final end and perfection of the Church : 
nevertheless unity is a more rudimentar}', 
elemental, primaiy note of the Church 
than holiness ; and the privation of a 
primary constituent, as Aristotle says, is a 
more grievous loss than the privation of 
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final perfection. It is worse for a man to 
be without feet than without education. 
The statesman's first care is order, and, 
after that, happiness ; and though happi- 
ness is better than order, anarchy is worse 
than discontent 

" I pray for those also who through 
their word shall believe in me ; that they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and I in thee ; that they also may be one 
in us ; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me" (John xvii. 20, 21). 
So then the unity of the Church — a visible 
unity, otherwise it would be no evidence 
to the world ; a unity of the component 
parts of the Church on earthy one with 
another^ for that alone makes visible 
evidence — any connexion with Christ and 
the next world is invisible ; a unity so per- 
fect as to be compared with that of the 
Father with the Son — ^this is to be the 
standing evidence to the world for all 
time ot the truth of Christianity. That 
may be known for the one Church of 
Christ on earth, in which there is visibly 
** one body and one Spirit, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism " (Eph. iv. 4, 5). For 
this Christ prayed as the Son of God ; 
and when our High Priest so prayed 
solemnly and ofticially, He prayed also 
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effectually, and was "heard for his 
reverence " (Heb. v. 7). 

§ 12. Lerins again 

" It cannot he conceived how a document 
more out of date^ more crude^ more unsym- 
pathetic^ more unpastoral^ than the present 
Encyclical [Leo XIIFs Providentissimus 
DeuSj 1893, on the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture] could have been issued.^' 

The Encyclical has now been twelve 
years under the consideration of Catholic 
scholars. They have not found it ^* out of 
date," " crude," or " unpastoral." May I 
suggest that the writer of this fierce 
denunciation should subscribe to the 
Revue Bibliqne^ and be careful to secure 
the back numbers since 1893 ? 

One thing I cannot but wonder, that 
the Pope should here be so vehemently 
found fault with for his strict adherence 
in face of the Higher Criticism to the 
Vincentian rule, quod semper^ quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. 

§ 13. What Cranmer wanted to do 

and did 

I come finally to what must be to the 
Bishop the harassing and thorny topic of 
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Anglican Ordinations. Nor is it a grate- 
ful topic to a Catholic. One shrinks from 
an inquiry into the circumstances of a 
friend's birth. Such inquiry, however, 
might become necessary if your friend 
claimed to be your brother and to share 
your inheritance. The question of Angli- 
can Ordinations hardly existed for the 
average Anglican clergyman sixty years 
ago. The parson of those days had no 
pretence to be a priest according to 
Roman ideals. Of course he did not 
believe in those ideals : he had no thought 
of elevating himself to them : he con- 
sidered himself as good a priest as any 
Roman ; but that equality was won by 
levelling the Roman priesthood down to 
his own. The question was not historical, 
as to the import of certain acts done in 
the sixteenth century, but theological, as 
to the power given in Holy Order. 
Hundreds of Anghcan clergymen are of 
this frame of mind still. They take their 
priestly duties to be to preach and pray, 
to announce forgiveness of sins to such as 
repent with faith in God's word and in 
the blood of their Saviour ; also at certain 
times to consecrate the sacramental ele- 
ments, which remain bread and wine 
after consecration, but nevertheless unite 
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the receiver with the Body and Blood of 
Christ — not to offer sacrifice as Mass- 
priests, not to effect any transubstantia- 
tion, not to hear confessions and impart 
sacramental absolution. These last are 
the distinctive powers of Roman Orders. 
The High Church Anglican acknowledges 
these powers in the Roman Church, 
which his fathers denied, and claims to 
hold the same. 

So far as the Reformation was a reli- 
gious movement and not a political one, it 
was a rising up against sacerdotalism and 
priestly power, against all notion of aay, 
peculiar efficacy in a priest's words which 
was not in the words of a layman, against 
the claim of any mortal man to interpose 
as mediator between his fellow- man and 
God. The Reformed Christian would go 
straight to God by faith all alone by him- 
self. Still he had been used to attend 
public worship, a practice which he was 
loth to drop ; and public worship required 
ministers to conduct it decorously. There 
were places of worship, churches rich and 
many, which had been served by priests. 
Let some of them still stand, dedicated to 
public worship. Let the ministers of 
them still be styled priests ; the people 
were used to that name. But let it no 
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longer be a name called wonderful, mark- 
ing a participation in the office of the Son 
of God. Let there be nothing wonderful 
about the new priesthood. Let the new 
priest emphatically not be what priests 
hitherto have been held to be — in office 
more than an angel. Let him be very 
human, in essence undistinguishable from 
the sexton and parish clerk. When Eliza- 
beth lay dying, and Whitgift, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, offered his ministrations, 
the Queen drove him away ; she called 
him a "hedge-priest": she knew her 
own work. From the days of Andrewes 
and Laud the Anglican ministry has risen 
in dignity, and has been exercised and is 
exercised by many whose virtues Catholics 
respect and whose persons they love. But 
personal merit and the powers of Order 
belong to different spheres. The one is 
neither made nor unmade by the other. 
On the whole, the tradition both of the 
English people and of the Church by law 
established in England has preserved 
faithfully the memory of the change, 
wrought at the Reformation, and declared 
by the mutilation of ceremonies and the 
pulling down of altars. The parson and 
his curate are in Priest^s Orders, but 
they are not sacrificing priests, and till 
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recently were not commonly spoken of 
as priests. 

The Bull Apostolicae Curcie, of September, 
1896, condemning Anglican Orders as null 
and void, is the last word of the Catholic 
Church on the subject. It is no charity 
to Anglicans to feed them with delusive 
hopes of its recall. They have to choose 
between the Pope and their own Orders. 
The reasons of the condemnation are best 
set forth in the Vindication of the Bull 
Apostolicae Sedis, put forth by the Catholic 
Bishops of England. There have been 
replies on the other side. They illustrate 
well what is called in logic "the fallacy of 
division," which consists in taking those 
things asunder which are meant to be 
taken together. Thus a man proves that 
a crab's claws cannot nip him. For a 
crab has two claws — left and right. When 
the left claw closes upon him, he will 
move to the right ; when the right claw 
closes, he will move to the left. So he 
purposes, but the crab closes both upon 
him together, and he is nipped. The two 
crab-claws, if so I may call them, of the 
main argument against Anglican Orders — 
all other arguments are subsidiary, and 
may be neglected here — are these : 
(a) The Rite for conferring Orders 
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according to the Edwardine Ordinal (1550) 
omits much that is found in the Roman 
and Sarum Pontifical. 

(6) The devisers of that rite, and 
Cranmer at the head of them, were here- 
tics, denying Tran substantiation, the Real 
Presence, and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Neither of these arguments, taken by 
itself, is conclusive ; and in that separate 
invalidity Anglicans exult, and think to 
escape. But the two claws close upon 
them together, and they are nipped and 
crushed. Let us see how this is done. 

(i.) The rites of Ordination in the 
Primitive Church were unquestionably 
much simpler than those in use in Western 
Europe at the opening of the sixteenth 
century. The indispensable feature every- 
where was the imposition of hands, with 
some form of words pointing to the Order 
conferred, diaconate, presbyterate, epis- 
copate. Every feature of the Edwardine 
Ordinal has been microscopically ex- 
amined on both sides. I am not going 
into that examination now. The Ordinal 
preserves the imposition of hands; whether 
the words accompanying are sufficient to 
mark the Order given is much disputed. 
Let that dispute pass. One thing I 
observe. We cannot separate the Rite from 
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the circumstances that gave it birth. It 
was a new Rite in 1550. But if it had 
come down from CathoHc antiquity, from 
time immemorial, and had ever been used 
in a church in which the Mass, the Real 
Presence, and Transubstantiation were 
fully confessed, then — I speak for myself 
alone — I should have no interest in dis- 
puting the validity of the Orders conferred 
by that Rite in such a case. 

(2.) Heresy in the minister of a Sacra- 
ment does not invalidate the Sacrament, 
provided he uses in all respects the 
traditional rite employed in the Catholic 
Church at the time. Thus a Calvinist, not 
believing in baptismal regeneration, never- 
theless baptizes validly by pouring water 
on the head of a child, with the words, **/ 
baptize thee," &c. Cranmer was pretty 
clearly a heretic in the last years of King 
Henry ; yet no one disputes the validity 
of the consecrations that he performed 
according to the Sarum Pontifical. ** The 
faith of the minister is not requisite 
to the effect of a Sacrament ; but an un- 
believer can administer a true Sacrament, 
provided all other conditions of Sacra- 
mental efficacy are observed" (St. Thomas, 
Sum. 3, q. 64, art. 9). 

(3) But now comes the nip. If the 
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minister be not only heretical, but further 
alter the rite to express his heretical 
sense, the rite is invalid, and no Sacra- 
ment is conferred. Thus St. Thomas 
(Sum, 3, q. 60, art. 8) : "Concerning all 
these possible changes in Sacramental 
forms, two points appear for considera- 
tion. The one regards the person who 
utters the words, as his intention is re- 
quisite for the Sacrament ; and therefore 
if he intends by such manner of addition 
or diminution to bring in another rite not 
received by the Church, it appears that 
the Sacrament is not validly administered, 
because he does not intend to do what the 
Church does." " He who mutilates the 
Sacramental words, if he does it on 
purpose, does not seem to intend to do 
what the Church does, and therefore the 
Sacrament does not seem to be vaUdly 
administered" (ib. art. 7, ad. 3). "Of 
heretics, some do not observe the form of 
the Church in the administration of the 
Sacraments, and such confer neither the 
Sacrament itself nor the grace of the 
Sacrament " (ib. q. 64, art. 9, ad. 2). We 
must observe that there is not here ques- 
tion of the mere internal intention of the 
minister, but of an intention externated 
and put into the rite. The principle is 
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this, that Sacraments are essential signs, 
and as signs they operate ; they '* effect 
what they signify" {efficiunt quod signifi- 
cant). To alter the signification, then, is 
to mar the effect. 

Now this is exactly what Cranmer and 
the framers of the Edwardine Ordinal 
did. They altered the signification of the 
rite of conferring Orders. Three things 
their souls loathed, three points of Catholic 
faith, namely, Transubstantiation, the Real 
Objective Presence, and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. They invented a new rite for 
the express purpose of getting rid of those 
things. And they succeeded. That is in 
sum the argument of the Apostolicae Curae. 
The Edwardine Ordinal did not fall, like 
Numa^s ancilia, from the clouds. It is 
the work of men, and to know any human 
composition (I quote an axiom heard 
daily in modern history lecture-rooms) 
you must put yourself in the place of the 
men who composed it. You must not 
take the document in the abstract. Cran- 
mer did what he declared his intention of 
doing. He extirpated the Mass in England, 
so far as his Ordinal went. The Ordinal 
was composed, modified, and re-modified 
(as Estcourt, Moyes, and other Catholic 
writers have shown) for that express pur- 
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ixwe. Jt vf^ears its an ti- sacrificial purpose 
on its face, when you know its history'. 

Or can any man say why Cranmer 
altered the Ordinal at all ? Why was he 
not content under Edward to go on as he 
had gone on for the twelve years of schism ^ 
under Henry, consecrating bishops and' 
ordaining priests — sacrilegiously to be 
sure, but validly — according to the 
Sarum Pontifical ? Bishop Gore naively 
pleads : **The English Church desired to 
return to the richer and fuller cqnception 
of the function of the priest which had 
prevailed in primitive times" (p. 201). 
This is an after-thought. Cranmer was 
no antiquarian, but a hard-headed, versatile 
man of the hour. Was it zeal for primitive 
practice that induced him to elaborate a 
rite for which there is no parallel in the 
history of the Church ? Was it not 
rather that, when the fear of the terribly 
Eucharist-loving Henry was removed, the 
Archbishop*s heretical hatred of Holy Mass 
and of the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar 
found free vent under the Boy-King ? 

§ 14. A Consummation devoutly to 

be wished 

Our goodwill towards a person is not 
gauged either by our denial or by our 
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admission of his Orders. For Thomas 
Cranmer, validly and lawfully consecrated 
bishop as he was, the English CathoUc 
cherishes the most profound abhorrence. 
For my new Lord of Birmingham — al- 
though his episcopacy is to us no more 
than a courtesy title, which we shall never 
refuse — we have every personal sympathy 
and regard. On some vital points he is 
opposed to us, and therein, we believe, his 
opposition does harm, unseen and un- 
intended by him. On other vital points 
he is with us, and in respect of them 
we wish him Godspeed in his labours. 
We can all join in one prayer for the 
realization in England and throughout 
the world of the ideal presented in the 
Shepherd of Hermas : ** So also shall be 
the Church of God, after it has been 
purified, and the wicked and hypocrites 
and blasphemers and the double-minded 
have been cast out : after these have been 
cast out the Church of God shall be one 
body, one purpose, one mind, one faith 
one love " (quoted p. 29). 

But how is this possible on earth without 
one authority ? 
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